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paired by the temporary devolution; and the Whigs,
who expected to be summoned forthwith to form
a Government, were disappointed to find that the
regent declined to change the confidential advisers of
the Crown. In a letter written to Perceval the day
before the Regency Bill was passed, the prince com-
municated his intention of retaining the king's ministers,
alleging his desire to do nothing which " might in the
smallest degree have the effect of interfering with the
progress of his sovereign's recovery." So completely
were the Whigs nonplussed that later in the year, when
they had begun to see the wisdom of doing justice to
Wellington, and Lord Grey in the House of Lords had
not ungenerously made amends for his former intem-
perate attacks on the general and the Ministry, Lord
Liverpool wrote to Wellington: " Perceval's character
is completely established in the House of Commons.
He has acquired an authority there beyond any minis-
ter within my recollection except Pitt. Our weak
side," he added, "is Ireland, and so it will remain for
many years."
Ireland indeed was the weak side of the Ministry, as
it had been of every Ministry which had held office
since the Union, and as it was destined to be, as Lord
Liverpool foretold, for many years to come. Catholic
emancipation had, however, been to some extent an open
question even in the administration of Perceval. It
was well understood that the question was not to be
mooted by Government during the king's lifetime, but
individual ministers were at liberty to vote in favour of
the Catholic claims. Wellesley, who was Foreign Secre-
tary, was known to be in favour of them, though he